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Mr. PRESIDENT, 

Whatever subjects are connected with the 
condition of Agriculture, and Agriculturists in 
any way, are made by the principles of the 
constitution of our society, just rae se of atten- 
tion to its members. But in conformity to the 
examples of its most distinguished members, 
who have taken the lead in its useful contribu- 
tions of practical information; it would have 
been more desirable to me, even in an address, 
admitting greater latitude than ordinary com- 
munications, to have been enabled to confine 
myself to a similar course ; and to have called 
the attention of the society to practical facts, 
rather than speculative opinions. But I am ad- 
monished by experience, that practical agri- 
cultural facts, to be properly ascertained and 
thereby made satisfactory and useful, require 
to be conducted with a series of uninterrupted 
attentions, which it is not my good fortune to 
be able to bestow, consistently with more im- 
posing duties. When I first had the honour of 
becoming a member of the society—it was my 
expectation, as it had been my hope, to make 
agriculture my exclusive pursuit; but fortune 
has ordained it otherwise, and I am compelled 
to devote my time almost incessantly to the 
labours of a profession, whose more responsi- 
ble avocations are in perpetual confliction, with 
my wishes to complete many agricultural ex- 
periments, which I had prepared to make. 
Still my zeal for the interests of agriculture 
has continued, and yet continues unabated— 
and my solicitude for the useful and honourable 
progress of our society, will dispose me at all 
times to contribute my might in some way or 
other. The more so at this particular time, 
when the late infliction of providence, in an 
unparalleled drought, seems calculated to co- 
operate with other recently multiplied causes, 
in rousing the attention of Agriculturists, at 
least, to the intrinsic importance of Agriculture. 
Our country, abounding in the most extended, 
cheap and fertile soils, that conld be asked of 
a beneficent God, to contribute to the wants, 
the comforts and the wishes of mankind, in an 
agricultural point of view, has exhibited to the 
world the strangest anomalies, hostile to its 
own true and permanent interest. Attending 
to the debates in congress a few years ago, one 
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To the state legisiatures; that our greatest 
prosperity consisted in banking operations and) 
facilities—and to our fashionable route;, that 
the happiness of society depended upon their 


the republican simpiicity of our once jlainer 
and happier intercourse. The delirium ‘which 
produced these delusions, and the unhapfy pa- 
roxysms which accompanied them are fas: sub- 
siding, and may soon leave us in a condition to 
contemplate our wreck, and think about the 
best means of repairing the shattered remains 
of exhausted estates. And here we shail be 
forcibly reminded, after all this crash of empty 
speculation, that from the earth we derived our 
prosperity and indepencence, and to the garth, 
rural and domestic economy, we must 1{cturn 
to meet them again. But before entering fupon 
the subject of some particular operations and 
experiments connected with the earth, fhich 
it is my principal object to propose ; I mujt beg 
permission to remark, incidentally upon some of 
the causes, which have tended to mislead the 
public mind from the proper influence of Agri- 
culture. In adverting to the causes, which have 
conspired to stifle the voice of Agriculture, and 
destroy its due influence upon the manners, the 
customs, and the councils of this nation, a mis- 
taken notion about commerce, presents itself as 
their chief source. Commerce, the offspring of 


nandmaid ; but by partial combinations against 
the true interests of mankind, this just order of 
things according to the dictates of reason and 
providence, has been perverted—and commerce 
has assumed to be the mistress of her parent; 
introducing in her train all the idle fripperies of 
her corrupt and corrupting system, in subver- 
sion of ingenuous, dignified and substantial use- 
fulness. 
us, too, under the impression ingeniously made, 
that our true interests were to be permanently 
subserved by them. As government was to be 
supported, taxes must be raised—and by com- 
merce was the easiest, the best way to raise 
them. This subject deserves to be closely 
viewed, and attentively considered by agricul- 
turists ; it is most intimately connected with their 
vital interests. 

The most prominent argument, and that most 
relied upon by the advocates of commerce in 
support of their favourite system is, that by 


extravagant and dissocial interpolations, ; uponiduce them to follow it. 
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Agriculture, which is the great interest of our 
country—is commerce: for if it is not, the ma- 


jority of our people, I am persuaded, need only 


a correct knowledge of the right way to in- 
Any other mode of 
taxation is better than that which beguiles us, 
however slowly, to our ruin. We pay a very 
great price for the protection of commerce, be- 
cause commerce enriches the treasury ; but the 
best resources of a nation consist in the perma- 
nent and substantial wealth of the citizens! 
Does commerce always enrich these? But 
what is more to our present purpose, does it 
pay their taxes independent of themselves? or 
does it doubly tax them?—first, for the full 
amount of its good and bad commodities, and 
then an ample indemnity for all its own charges 
and extravagancies? Thus at the same time 
drawing from the pocket of our hood-winked 
farmer (with the amount of his tea and his 
taffety)—the taxes with interest, for the sup- 
port of government, and its own luxurious in- 
dulgencies. Never fear commerce, let it alone 
for indemnity and profit—But it does enrich 
the individuals of a nation, enables them to 
procure its commodities, and leaves them a 
surplus for taxes, and the enjoyment of foreign 
luxuries, over and above their necessary sup 
port. All this may in some degree be true, but 
by increasing their expenses for its own support 


Agriculture, was originally designed to be herj—their extravagance—-their corruption, and 


their appetites, it reduces them again below 
their necessary support. Our present embar- 
rassments sufficiently prove this. They have 
grown out of a perverted commerce, and its 
ruinous consequences—its examples and influ- 
ence ; and this at a time, too, when our re- 
sources have been greatly multiplied upon us, 
by the peculiar operation of foreign causes! Its 


These things have been imposed uponjold advocates, sensible of the truth of all this, 


and perceiving its expiring influence, would 
eviscerate their former protegée, to pamper a 
new favourite, to the prejudice of agriculture— 


just at the only time, perhaps, that, the interest 


of the latter has been particularly involved in 
the unshackled existence of the former. 

If our embarrassments have been growing to 
their present pitch, while we have been receiv- 
ing two dollars a bushel for wheat, and twenty 
per hundred weight for tobacco—foreign goods, 
too, cheaper then than usual—what are we to 
expect, if we continue our former system under 





its rich resources it frees from the more odious 
form of direct taxation, our restiff citizens. 
The proper subject for agriculturists to con- 
sider is, not, whether any mode of taxation is 
odious—but, whether it is right or wrong. If 
wrong has been made more popular, by contri- 
vances practised upon our ignorance, our ava- 
rice, or our vanity, and our representatives have 
not had the bold integrity to set us right—let 
us set about it ourselves. Let us examine 








would have thought that America was in Eu- 


whether this assumption is right, that the best 


the present price of foreign produce ?—~and is 
this a time to raise the price of articles by sud- 
den restrictions,—when by the errours of a for- 
mer policy, agriculture has been rendered abso- 
lutely dependent upon them? Seeing our blind 
rage for an excessive commerce, foreigners have 
practised upon us for their own advantage, If 
one nation has exchanged its shadows for the 
real substance of another—that is, its useless 
trifles, that minister to vanities and follies only, 
for the solid product of the other’s soil—the 


rope, and her subsistence upon the Ocean.—source of taxation, as it respects the interest offormer might have been substantially and per- 
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manently benefited, while the other could at best 
be but apparently or temporarily so. How 
many rich tobacco planters have gutted their 
soil—the very goose to lay their golden eggs, 
and exchanged the product for foreign com- 
merce? and what have they in return for their 
exhausted fields!!! The necessaries and com- 
forts of life, a competency according to the 
dictates of nature and reason, require but lit-| 
tle ; but what shall suffice for the pride of lux-| 
ury and the appetites of corruption? I have) 
nothing to say against a necessary—a suitable! 
commerce—I would more especially now, be 
its warmest advocate. But I would at the same 
time, more than ever, cherish Agriculture and 
its concomitants, as the true sources of the pri- 
vate and public virtues of industry and econo-| 
my—-of internal independence-—republican| 
strength and individual happiness. And if the 
councils of the nation cannot so regulate 
foreign commerce, as to prevent its ruinous and 
corrupting consequences—let agriculturists re-| 
gulate their part of it for themselves—let evcry 
farmer subsist upon his own means as far as 
practicable—that is, eat his own meat and bread 
—drink his own rye or chickory coffee, and 
wear his own home-made cloth. We shall 
soon see where the taxes come from, and who 
support government. And then, and not till 
then, classes will rank according to their in- 
trinsic, and not factitious merits—and the coun- 
cils of the nation obey the right impulse. It 
is the interest, and therefore the duty of agri- 
culturists, to understand and examine into the 
operations of the government which they sup- 
port, and particularly those operations which re- 
Jate to taxation ; I need make no apology, there- 
fore, for having dwelt upon this subject. It is 
in vain to labour if we do not take care of, and 
give a proper direction to the product. The 
mode, (more than the amount of taxation,) has 
greater influence upon the other operations of 
government, and upon the manners, customs, 
and dispositions of a people—than might be 
imagined upon a careless view of the subject. 
‘Those immediately concerned in the adminis- 
tration of amy government, are more apt to con- 
sider the t¢mporary facilities of providing for 
that admiuistration, than the ultimate tenden- 
cy of the modes proposed upon the moral and 
political sentiments of a nation. A circumstance 
that might increase the evils of government,| 
should it ever be our misfortune to come under 
a weak or a wicked administration. Amitting 





commerce,are audaciously vociferating upon men 
and measure, with a boisterous confidence— 
the different advocate of his country’s best in- 
terests—if he but opens his mouth in defence 
of a better cause, is astounded, and made to 
feel as if he were treading upon consecrated 


ground. But after all, Sir, what is there in our 
proud cities, which commerce has not wrested 
frovn the wants or the profusion of Agriculture ? 
and if they will abuse the precarious boon, by 
their haughty and extravagant display—let the 
country withhold her contributions—their lofty 
edifices will moulder to the ground—their 
splendid equipages vanish away—and their tin- 
selled greatness sink again to the just level of in- 
sulted Agriculture. 

In a republican society whatever is most 
useful ought to be most respectable ; and in 
the end it will beso in this country, notwith- 
standing the predictions that our republican in- 
stitutions must yield to the torrent of foreign 
fashion; a faithless sentiment, got up in hos- 
tility abroad, and handed over among us, to be 
repeated by those who are willing to see it 
verified. Agriculturists are not alone in- 
jured by the undue influence, the perversion of 
commerce—too many of her own immediate 
followers, faithful patriots, friends to whatever 
is due to her just rights, and long fortunate 
upon her good old plans, have been unable to 
stand against the host of novelties conjured up 
in her train, and sink embarrassed in their old 
age. Parasitical plants, springing up at the 
same time like fungi from her corruptions— 
seem engrafted upon society, to extort from the 
liberal or unwary, their ancient means of im- 
parting whatever is noble, generous, or hospita- 
ble in our country. The correctives of these 
evils is only to be found in a proper spirit of 
Agriculture, with the industry, economy, and 
virtue which naturally follow in her train. 
Domestic manufacturing too, will soon be called 
into her aid, and if we do not commence it di- 
rectly from prudent precaution, we shall very 
soon be driven to it from necessity. Hitherto 
we could depend upon the product of our soils 
to supply us with articles, necessary and un- 
necessary, from the markets of Europe. But 
the condition of that country is greatly chang- 
ed, and Europe will soon want nothing from 
America but at the most reduced prices, or in 
exchange for things comparatively trifling, and 
which ought not to be indulged in by Ameri-! 
cans, but as a production extra of their own 





them virtue, a majority might lack the foresight 
to resist the more partial and keen-sighted 
views of a time and self serving policy. Hence} 
a reason, perhaps, why the interests, the ways 
and the fashions of commerce have command-| 
ed more of the respect and patronage of our, 
government. The taxes were derived direct-| 
ly from commerce, and her agents—their wits) 
polished by business, and their influence 
strengthened by combination, her followers were! 
more competent to take advantage of this cir- 
cumstance in promoting her interest ; while hum- 
ble retiring Agriculture has been told not to 
meddle with things which did not concern her, 


. . ore } 
until she has been driven to act, as if it were re- 


necessaries, or derivable from their own inge- 
nuity. Suppose all Europe and her dependen- 
cies sunk into the ocean; what should we 
then do? 

But it is time to come home to our native 
soil, and to enter upon the subject of my pro- 
posed agricultural operations and experiments. 
A want of greater precision in conducting agri- 
cultural labours and experiments, may be jusily 
considered as the chief cause of the lingering 
progress of agricultural knowledge and im 
provement.—Erroneous tradition is taken for 
established experience; received opinions for 
matters of fact; and mere calculations have 
been served up for experiments; or, if these 


ally true that nothing belongs to her, but dirt,have been made, it was under different circum- 
toil, and passive obedience. Insomuch, tiat while|stances of season, climate or soil, or with so 


the discerning, while they mislead the incon- 
siderate. Experiment to be relied on, must be 
reduced to a science, and to erect a system we 
must begin with the elements. My plan is to 
propose a set of elementary experiments, de- 
signed to lead to precise and indubitable results, 
and in order to afford each member a clear idea 
of it, and the facility with which it may be 
conducted, as well as the amusement, pleasure, 
and interest likely to be afforded by it, I shall 
venture with much deference to sketch out and 
offer a detail illustrative of this plan, which 
can be altered or modified to suit the object in 
any better way that may suggest itself to the 
society, or any member, if it should be judged 
practicable, and likely to be useful at all. The 
great object of Agriculture is permanent sub- 
sistence ; accordingly such experiments as 
may lead to a knowledge of the greatest pro- 
duct that any given soil is capable of, without 
deteriorating it, if already fertile enough, or 
with progressive amelioration, if that is practi- 
cable and necessary, is a principal desideratum 
in Agriculture. In most of the affairs of hu- 
man life, the more nearly we make our efforts 
of art, conform to the original design and exam- 
ple of nature, the more likely, I am led to be- 
lieve, shall we be to attain general success: 
and the more correctly we observe and under- 
stand the process of nature, the better may we 
be enabled to regulate the imitations or im- 
provements of ait; and in none of our con- 
cerns, perhaps, will these observations better 
apply, than in agricultural pursuits. Thus if 
we turn our attention to the example of nature 
in contemplating the first objects of experi- 
ments, viz. the greatest product consistent with 
the stationary fertility and the progressive 
amelioration of the soil, we shall find that it is 
her uniform practice, to draw from the earth 
such an annual supply of timber, grasses, fruits, 
seed, &c. for the use of animals, as shall be suf- 
ficient for their reasonable wants, and _ still 
leave for herself a just proportion for continued 
improvement. ‘The propriety of this remark 
will readily be conceived by any judicious ob- 
server, who has contemplated the progress of 
an old field, which having been taken new and 
fertile out of the hands of nature, was first ex- 
hausted by art, and then returned again to the 
just and salutary dispositions of nature: or who 
aas observed the vast productions of timber, 
cane, kc. &c. in the extensive regions of the 
west, upon a soil whose fertility has at the same 
time in the hands of nature, been advanced 
to an inconceivable extent ; and according to 
the ordinances of nature, there is little reason 
to doubt, but that she has given to the earth a 
capacity to supply all the reasonable demands 
upon her, and still to retain for herself, enough 
to improve her own condition in a ratio propor- 
uoned to the increasing demands of increasing 
animals.—Admitting that the interference of 
art tends to increase the number of animals, 
rather than diminish ; she may also aid the ope- 
rations 0; nature in advancing the improvement 
and useful productions of the soil, as expe- 
rience has already demonstrated ; and although 
it is unhappily true, that the instances of this 
fact, are not sufficiently numerous within our 
immediate vicinity, still there are not wanting 











your coffce-house gentry—the windy votaries ofllittle precision as to afford no satisfaction to 


instances; and if each member would contrive 
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by some means, to add one tenth part as muchlauthority of a name, a favourite theory, one’s 
as has been added to the preservation as well asown prejudices, or any other influence—than a 
improvement of our soil, by the introduction steady regard to truth and the general interests 
among us of the system of horizontal ploughing of agriculture. By this experiment upon soil of 
by our first vice-president, we should see theseja given quality, the value of the plaster would 
instances multiply. By such generous and pub-be ascertained according to one season, by ex: 
lic spirited exertions and expenditures for the tending the experiment through a succession of 
good of our friends and society, we may it is seasons, the relative value of the plaster, would 
true, embarrass for a time our own affairs, or be determined in more or less, wet or dry sea- 
cramp the means of our own enjoyments, butsons.—The same experiment conducted upon 
by improving our soil, which is the soil also of poorer and richer soils, would not only lead us 
our country and our own posterity, we shall atto the knowledge of the greatest product of oats. 
least live with the consoling reflection, that our;that a given quantity of ground was capable of 
efforts have been useful and approved by thelproducing ; but also to the relative value oi 
one, and may die, without the reproach of hav-/plaster on soils of different quality. I have 
ing robbed the other of its rightful inheritance./heard it expressed as an opinion, that the poor- 


might, by habituating them to perform the ne 
cessary manipulations, be taught to invigorate 
their bodies and improve their constitutions— 
that labour is honourable, because it is useful— 
that in a well regulated government and society, 
whatever is dependant upon and connected with 
agriculture, will at last be most popular and re- 
spectable, because the most virtuous and inde- 
pendent, and because the great majority of man- 
kind must ultimately look to it for a support ; 
and finally, that if fashions and manners are 
made to take at any time, a contrary course in 
an agricultural republic, it is only because par- 
tial and corrupt influences, by cunning and art- 
ful contrivances, have blinded a people and mis- 
led them from their true course of interest and 





But it is believed that a plan of experimentser land is, the more plaster it requires and 
leading to the most extensive and useful results,will bear, and e converso; but I am satisfied 
may be conducted so as in no material degree, from my own observation, that from a just pro- 
to embarrass the most limited resources; forjportion of plaster applied to soils of different 
this purpose we should regard chiefly economy,jquality, the increased product from the richer 
just and easy calculation to enable us to apply|will be greater; whether in exact proportion to 
facts and principles, the result of cheap experi-jthe full sum of its superior fertility or not, 1 
ments to extended practice, with exactness in all/cannot tell, but I think it is probable it will ; 
comparative circumstances. Accordingly, in ma-jjust as the interest of two sums of money, when 
king any experiment respecting the productionjthis is made to act upon the principals, will 


of the soil, I would have the smallest quantity 
of ground that was susceptible of easy calcula- 
tion, and the experiment upon this piece of 
ground to ascertain a required fact ; should »gree 
in every particular with that conducted upon ano- 
ther, to determine which was preferable. For 
this purpose I would first propose, that a conve- 
nient piece of ground should be secured by a 
proper enclosure from all intrusion or depreda- 
tion; next I would have it laid off into squares; 
or fields in miniature, exactly bounded and con- 
taining 4.125 feet that is 44 feet square, which 
is the 2560th part of an acre, each.—Now !o as- 
certain precisely whether plaster of Paris was 
advantageous to a crop of oats, in proportion to 
the additional cost of using it; I would sow the 
same quantity and the same kind of oats upon 
two of these squares, after first reciprocating 
their contents, that is, I would mix for a foot 
deep each portion of earth contained in each 
square with that of the other, and then divide 
this equal mixture, equally between the surfaces 
of the two squares—here the soil and oats be- 
ing as exactly alike as might be, I would roll 
one portion of the oats for one square in plas- 
ter—ascertaining the quantity of oats in respeci 
toa bushel and the weight of the plaster; 1 
would then sow them as immediately at the 
same time as possible, and of the same depth, 
and in the same order in every respect, and in 
every thing else, except the further use of plas- 
ter, on the one, and not on the other—their 
chances should proceed, pari passu, to the com- 
pletion of their growth; I would then cut the 
product of each, level with the earth, and weigh 
the whole of each distinctly ; then I would se- 
parate every grain of each from its own straw, 
and. weigh first the grain of each parcel sec- 
parate, and then the straw—to ascertain if one 
weighed more straw and grain together, whe- 
ther the other might not have a proportion of 
superior grain, sufficient to give it the prefer- 
ence; and finally all these operations should be 
performed with rigid impartiality, without re- 
gard to received opinions, hoary tradition, the 








give a profit proportioned to the amount of 
each—and there is this further parallel between 
the two cases; it takes about the same trouble 
for a money-lender to bring the interest of the 
borrower to operate upon a large sum, as a 
small one—it being very little more labour to 
write a bond for a thousand pounds, than for 
one pound ; but the proceeds are always in pro- 
portion to the sum.—It is just so with the cul- 
tivator of the soil—his product is governed more 
by the quality of the soil cultivated, than the 
amount of labour bestowed.—Hence the impor- 
tance of making land rich as fast as possible, and 
keeping it so as long as possible. 

Upon the plan I have laid down, with equal 
precision and cheapness, ten thousand useful 
experiments may be completed, tending to as- 
certain and establish the best principles in hus- 
bandry, as—Ist. The best depth to sow any 
grain, in a given soil and climate; and the best 
thickness. 


2nd. What kinds of grain and grasses are 
most productive with least exhaustion. 


3rd. What productions are most benefited by 
plaster, and what is the best quantity in general. 


4th. What manures and what quantities of 
them are best. 


5th. The relative value of the varieties of the 
same species of grain grasses, &c. and a great 
many others, which it is unnecessary here to 
enumerate—my object at this time, being only to 
propose a plan of precision, &c. in making ex- 
periments.— Whenever the principle of the ex- 
periment is ascertained upon our little field, the 
product there multiplied by 2560, will give the 
ratio per acre.—Before concluding this address 
sir, I cannot forbear to remark, that since we 
all cannot be lawyers, judges, foreign ministers 
and merchants; it becomes the more important 
for fathers to teach their sons to be useful, sci- 
entific and practical farmers; and this little 
plantation which I have laid down in miniature, 
would afford a good opportunity for giving them 


happiness ; and the consequence must always be, 
sooner or later, a revolution in the government, 
or a reform in the practical application, of its 
principles to society. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 





THE PROFESSION OF 


A. Planter or Farmer.---No. 5. 


In the four preceding papers of this series, a view 
has been taken of the considerations, which should in 
duce the landed citizens of the United States to set 
apart the collective pursuits in life which relate to Ag 
riculture, as a distinct and respectable profession : and 
to form the rising generations of all present and future 
times, who are to be engaged therein by well devised, 
and appropriate systems of education, In the two lat 
ter numbers of the preceding four papers, the instruc 
tion of the pupils and candidates, in “ the profession of 
planter or farmer,” during their attendance at the pri- 
mary and common schools, and at the academies, was 
specially treated, 

It is necessary, particularly to observe here, and it 
is believed to be one of the most important ideas con 
cerning every form and subject of education, that the 
domestic instructions of young persons in agriculture, 
through the examples and conversation of their pa- 
rents, and other members of their family and house- 
hold, is one of the most sure, impressive and easy 
methods of teaching the rising generation. The fact, 
mentioned in the first paper of “ Columbianus” on 
cotton, proves that a young female, under eight 
years of age, so distinctly and effectually retained her 
recollections of the cotton culture in the garden of 
her father, a planter and lawyer, as to narrate the 
fact at the lapse of twenty-five years, and to com- 
municate it to her children; and to render it an ex- 
citement to the most serious course of subsequent 
practice throughout the cotton region of the United 
States. From a multitude of interesting recollec- 
tions, as to the various branches of limited culture, 
the writer of this paper, though bred in one of our 
largest cities, in the strictest academic and collegiate 
discipline, well remembers a number of very interest. 
ing Pets in gardening, fruitery, the breeding of ani- 
mals, the culture of grain and grass, the draining and 
irrigation of lands, exotic plants, the structure of 
farming implements, utensils and tools, the culture 
of farmer’s vegetables, the making of butter and 
home brewed lhquors, the preparation of firmity and 
hominy, &c. &c. which occurred before the age of 
14 in their city family, which owned and cultivated 
three pieces of land in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
for purposes of economy, health and amusement. 
[t is therefore, on the whole, most emphatically re- 
commended, that the heads of families among the 
planters and farmers, pay the most constant and par- 
ticular attention to the instruction of the male and 





useful lessons in labour and virtue, Here they 
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female members of their families from time to time, in 
all the useful arts of rural life. It will prove like the 
best seed, happily sown, in a fit soil, (which will exclude! 
the seeds of noxious moral weeds,) sure to bring forth 
the best fruits in abundance, and in all future seasuns, 
blessing all concerned. 

_ After the education of the candidates for the profes- 
sion of a planter or farmer, being thus made the subject 
of preparatory measures, not only in the commen or 
primary schools, and in the academies—but, in the houses 
of their parents, relations, connexions, guardians and 
Sriends, aregular acquisition of that profession, in form, 
after the manner pursued in law, physic, divinity, com- 
merce ; the fine and the useful arts follow, as the next 
and final operation of agricultural and rural education. 
To this then, we proceed, with our closing suggestion 
in these numbers. 

The proper time for the commencement of the ca- 
reer of a student of practical agriculture, appears to be, 
that when according to the property, plan, and course 
of the parent, the young person’s education, in the 
schools, academies, colleges or universities, is consider- 
ed to be ended and finished. Plain, sound educations, 
of the children of families not willing or able to be ex- 
pensive, are often terminated at fourteen. Academic, 
collegiate and university educations in this country, in 
families of early and pointed attention; and among 
young people of good dispositions and habits, are sel- 
dom protracted beyond seventeen or eighteen. At the 
ages then of fourteen to eighteen years, the young 
members of families, intended by their parents and 
triends for landed pursuits, may conveniently become re- 
gular ‘apprentices, or regular students of the profession 
of a planter or a farmer, according to our proposition. 

This important step in life, important to the youth- 
ful individual, iis family and his country, may be be com- 
menced and pursued in two modes :—I1st—the young 
student, having assumed the toga virilis, may commence 
his new character, in the house, family and business of 
his father, or other near friend with whom he resides, 
and who has the care of his person, happiness and es- 
tablishment in life. Secondly—the juvenile student 
may be placed in the manner of young lawyers, physi- 
cians, Clergymen, merchants and artists, under the di- 
rection of a person of good moral and religious charac- 


of their neighbourhoods and countries, their soils, 
woods, waters, implements, and especially their cli- 
mates. All spare money should be applied to the hire 
or purchase of farming books. Many may be borrow- 
ed, and should be carefully and neatly handled and pre- 
served, and duly returned. Townships and county li- 
braries by contribution, should be liberally encouraged 
and useful books should be presented by parents and 
friends. Evenings, days of rain and storm, winter, sea- 
sons of heat, times of sickly confinement, ahd all other 
suitable times, should be employed in reading, consid- 
ering, noting in the memorandum book. Meetings of 
agricultural men and bodies, should be attended, in 
the modest manner becoming youth. The old and ex- 
perienced, are pleased, and indeed best respected by 
such attentions of young and rising men. Notes shoul 
be made of subjects of inquiry, to be requested of the 
mature and experienced on such, and all other proper 
occasions. Matters of science in farming, can often be 
learned from the physician of the neighbourhood, and 
from his books. Cyclopedias, and other books of the 
arts and sciences, contain an immense stock of useful 
knowledge, which can be acquired by reading what is 
written under the name or word: such as cotton or 
wheat ; sugar or ox ; indigo or horse ; tobacco or cheese; 
vine or hog; grass or pulse; various fruits, irrigation, 
horticulture, &c. &c. 

It is very common in several of the professions, to 
give fees to men of established character for honour, 
abilities, knowledge and experience with young pupils, 
to induce the receiving them into their offices, and 
places of business. Some in the arts and trades of late, 





fuse to take young men, especially in the arts, wishing 
to keep their business secret and to themselves; all 
which shows the utility and necessity of a regular course 
of application in the young learners of seven, six or five 
years. Sometimes, even in the cities, the person re- 
ceiving, prefers to take the youth into his family, at 
board and bed: in some cases the youth only attends in 
the whole hours of business. Residence with the fami- 
ly would be necessary in the country, 

Such are some of the suggestions, as a mere outline, of 
what appears expedient in this last stage c! agriculta- 
ral education. An attention to such a plan with daily, 





ter, good manners and standing suitable landed pos- 
sessions of his own or tenanted, of judgment, know- 
ledge, experience, ingenuity, care, attention, good lo- 
cal situation and successful practice. 


monthly and yearly improvements upon it,—by reflec- 
jon, care and exertion, would facilitate and effectuate 


the formation of the regular character of “a professor 


or practitioner of the liberal arts and pursuits of the plant- 


_ Whether our young pupil of agriculture lives withler and farmer, to the immense benefit of our country— 
his father, as a practicer, or professor of planting or|the happiness and comfort of parents and guardians— 
farming ; or whether he lives as a pupil, with some other)the honour and interest of the rising generation—the 
head of a family practicer, and professor, he is still to respectability of the landed profession, and the purest 
ro himself as engaged in the acquirement of the fame of our young nation. 
theory and i i rts rets of] cr” ; , . 

ry and practice of all the useful a and secrets OF it isa fact, in the circumstances of busy life for the 
country life. He is to be as useful on the estate or farm os 6rary . <5 fe sat : 
h ; ; purposes of liberal gain, that it is not possible, in any 
as he can be, and render himself daily more and more) as ae : : 
ful. b : : ; other profession, to derive from our female connexions; 
useful, by attending to the practical course of agricul-| = satis) ancl tacdie: ; , 
t ; , . so large a share of useful and judicious aid, as in the 
ure and the times, objects, and reasons of every act; — "© ree = . : 
. various branches of agriculture. The dairy and its pro- 
not a blade of grass, or an ear of grain, nor a tree that), Tepe fortable fabricati . the kitcl 4 
§fows upon the land of the estate or farm, is to be in- Stable and comtartens peauens; oe Sena oe 
@etekt to him. ot deemed foreign from his duties. °°" the more exquisite fruitery, and the busy hives of 
, § ‘bees, making our houses literally flow with milk and 


The capacity of attention,—effectual attention—is the} 
em, ‘eng ud »y; the whole system of housel i s 
first human talent. Every thing is to be examined, |208¢y the whole syste sehold manufactures, 


P ; our home made farmer’s fomented drinks, and the whole 
considered, and methodised, inconveniences are to be|O"™. > 





proposed to give to our sons. The cheap and sure con- 
tribution, which this measure will afford to the virtuous 
and permanent resources of the sex, is manifestly a con- 
sideration of the utmost importance in value, as it is of 
the deepest interest to our best feelings, and our most 
rational expectations. The opportunities of a well edu. 
cated woman, to read and select for her busy and ac. 
tive husband, are as much greater than his, as the ties 
of women at home are more favourable to such employ- 
ments, than the unavoidable avocations on the estate 
and on journeys of their male connexions. The wisest, 
the purest, the most prudential, the soundest economi- 
cal considerations, ought to decide us to take care that 
our female friends be well instructed from their earli- 
est days, in all the proper details of the most approved 
cultivation, rendering them the best and purest friends 
and associates of their husbands, and the safest compa- 
nions of their brothers and their sons. 


CINCINNATUS. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


SMUT IN WHEAT. 


Eastern Shore, June 17th, 1820. 


Srr,—I have the misery to inform you that the most 
terrible of all diseases to which the wheat crop is sub- 








have asked and received the largest sums : and some re-\ject, what we farmers know as the feetid, stinking smut, 


nas made its appearance in several fields in Talbot. 
‘And as there was no smutty wheat seeded last autumn ; 
lindeed, 1 have scarcely heard of an affected head since 


1816—I fear that it is the effect of some peculiarity of 


the season, or of the attack of a peculiar insect, that 
\produces the malady, and that it may therefore be ex- 
tensively destructive. 

As this calamitous distemper is generally believed to 
be infectious—and as the fetid black powder of one 
sick head will infect a thousand of its well neighbours, 
not only to the injury of the flour, but of the seed wheat; 
and, if not prevented, will carry its ravages with dread- 
ful increase into the next crop, we must entreat your 
immediate assistance and directions, 

Can any thing be done before the affected crop is cut 
by way of separation ? 

The cutting, handling, binding, shocking, inning, 
stacking, treading, or threshing, every different opera- 
tion, will tend to break the black balls, scatter the pow- 
der, and spread the infection. 

Do give us the best directions for preventing these 
sad effects. 

The learned, I believe, call this malady, ustilago.— 
My present impression, as to the next crop is, that who- 
ever has the misfortune to have his present crop thus 
affected, had best get entirely rid of it, if he can possi- 
bly obtain seed wheat, that has never been infected by 
the same disease. ‘The utmost attention should also be 
paid to purging your barn and barn-yard, of the infec- 
tious powder. Thorough scouring and whitewashing 
your barn, is among the best modes of cleansing it. If 
a change of seed cannot be effected, much is to be 
done by eleansing your own seed.—The best and most 





watched, considered, prevented, removed or lessened.|Yariety of culinary objects constitute, in the hands of 
Every conversation on farming, every news paper arti- 
cle on agriculture, isto be heard or read. All usefull 
books of agriculture, are to be read, or referred to by! 
their indexes or tables of contents, to acquire know-| 
ledge for the daily business of the farm, or a stock of] 
knowledge for the future. A book of memorandums of) 
times, farmer’s operations, crops, &c., ought to be mi- 
nutely kept, and indexed, after the manner of a com-| 
mon place book. The conversations of strangers, should 


be turned to the subject of the cultures and productions) 


—-—_—_— 


* From apprendre, French, to learn. There is nothin& 
degrading in the expression, or character. ‘Yo apply 
the mind of a young person to any profession, is to learn 
that eiaien, as the person’s pursuit of the business 
of life. Our language has no other appropriate word to 


signify a person learning a profession, or occupation|attention be paid to forming their faithful minds in the 
for practice. 


‘cal and regular practice. 


our wives and daughters, a province: a department in 
rural affairs, nearly all their own, Their happy talents 
in superintending the farmer’s assistance,—their domes- 
tic habits subjecting the interior and contiguous apart- 
ments to their constant observation, prudent manage- 
ment and decorous order during the frequent avoca- 
tions of their husbands and their sons,—their natural 
characters as the friends and counsellors of our bosoms, 
the superior purity of their moral and religious charac- 
ters—their familiar practice of doing things by written 
recipes and settled rules—their general separation from 
ithe practice of all other professions certainly fit—pre 
/pare and dispose them to the acquisition of agricultu- 
'ral knowledge, and skill in the course of its economi 
It is earnestly advised, there- 
fore, in regard to the tender sex, that in addition to 
great present acquaintance with culture, every possible 


expeditious mode I know of, is, thorough washing and 
liming, as much every morning, as you will seed that 
day.—Thus, place your wheat in a slipwood basket, or 
baskets wove so close, as to prevent the grains from 
going through.—If you are on the salt water, this is to 
be preferred; take your basket of wheat into it, and 
wash it perfectly, rubbing it well, and frequently hold- 
ing it up, to drdn off the polluted water, and immerse 
it in another place. Next to this, use brisk running 
fresh water in a stream, or from a pump, or even an ele- 
vated tub - but, in every case, let the washing by hand, 
rubbing and passing the water through, and also scum- 
ming off what floats, be perfectly done.—While the 
washing is going on, let your lime be slacking in the 
proportion of about one bushel of the best lime you can 
obtain, to five bushels of wheat—and while your lime is 
yet quite warm, and your wheat drained, but the grains 





same knowledge of rural affairs, which we have here 


yet wet, mix them well together, and the more you stit 
and rub them the better. ; 
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But sir, you know vastly more of this matter, than 
are sick, and stand in grievous need of a physician: 


vice. : F 
Your obedient serv’t, 





believe, that the smut in wheat is produced by a very 
different cause, from any that I have yet seen given, or 


bours informed me, that there was considerable ap- 
pearance of smut in their wheat crops; I took the first 
opportunity of leisure time to examine their crops, and 
found in one of their fields (in my estimation) about 
one fifth of the wheat, smut. I examined the smutty 
heads of wheat, and found several heads, part of the 


make me doubt the correctness of the causes generally 
assigned for the smut, as I could not reasonably recon- 
cile the causes given, with the facts discovered in ex- 


stalks, to take up every root (as far as practicable) to 
have an opportunity of fully examining the roots, in 





not producing sound grains; I examined the rootsistrument whereby two days labour can be per- 

ully, and compared them with the roots of staiks\fy>med in one—is as much entitled to the grati- 
tude of his fellow citizens, as Aim who teaches 
split several of the stalks, from the root to the top, them how to produce two grains of corn where 


and carefully examined the joints, and insides of thejonly one grew before. 
straw or stalk, and compared them with other stalksidifferent sections of this country, a man can- 


of good wheat, split in the same manner, but couldinot but observe the labour and expence of sepa- 
rating all kinds of grain from its straw. 


of good wheat, but could discover no cause in that 
part—I then took a sharp pen knife, and carefully 


discover no defect, which I could reasonably suppose 
to be the cause of the smut.—I then took several 
heads of the smutty wheat on a smooth plank, and 


part of the chaff or covering, out of which I took the 
[ possibly can.—My crop and my neighbours’ cropsigrains, but discovered nothing material to my re- 
searches—I then turned my attention to examining 
and we will be deeply indebted to you for useful ad-jthe grains of smut, (on the board) which { had taken 
From the shape of the grain, ! was 
led to believe, that there must have been some waste 
RUSTICUS. |of the inside, while in the milky state, (in which 
state the smut makes its first appearance in whiat.) 
ert Tae ‘then, with my pen knife, cut several of the g 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. through the middle, and carefully took out the [) 
. substance out of the shell, or ‘bran of the half grains 
Ma. Sxinnen,—Having seen many valuable comMu-iwith the point of my knife, carefully examining the 
nications in your paper, the “* American Farmer,” Ondifferent particles as I brought them out of the Bran ; 
the subject of the different disasters to which wheat but I had not examined many half grains before  dis- 
crops are subject to, at different stages during its!coyered a speck of a different colour enclosed in the 
growth ; and as there isa general complaining of the/pjack substance, or smut, and on minute examina. 
effects of one of those disasters, in the crops NOW}tion, found it had the appearance of a small maggot. 
growing, viz.: (the fly,) and the time nearly approach- found similar appearances in several other grains of 
ing when another generally makes its appearance, lismut at the same time. 
mean the smut, which I rather conceive to be the worst)snother field to examine the grains of smut, in the 
of the two.—I think it advisuble for persons generally,/manner I had done before, and on further examina- 
to throw out such hints and remarks, on the differentition, found that the substance of a different colour, 
disasters incident to our crops, as might be suggested!contained within the black substance or smut, was ac- 
by or known to them. tually a living substance, and resembled a small mag- 
Smut is a disaster in wheat crops, generally known,|got—and on succeeding examinations found them 
the effects of which have been known and felt by far- larger, and more conspicuous, and when taken out 
mers in many parts of Europe, for a century; yet havelattempted to crawl--and by the time of the harvest- 
only been partially felt in the United States, until some ing, 1 found many that had arrived to that state of 
years ago——since which it appears yearly to be extend-|maturity, that they were cutting their way out through 
ing its progress; and although many able pens havelthe shell or bran of the smut grains, which enclosed 
been employed, both in Europe and the United States,/them ; on further examination, after the wheat was 
on the subject, nevertheless, the real cause of smut,icut and in stacks, I found that numbers had cut their 
appears not yet to be known to a certainty, which ap-lway through the bran of the grain, and through the 
pears evident, by the different causes assigned, by thelchiaff enclosing the grain, and had disappeared—simi- 
different writers on the subject. lar examinations, previous to the harvest of 1819, 
Several valuable pieces on the prevention of smut, produced similar results.—I also had turned my at- 
have appeared in your useful paper. But when onceltention (the last year) to discover what could pro- 
the real cause of smut is known, the attention can belduce the living insect which I had found to be con- 
more satisfactorily employed, in suggesting ways anditained within the grains of smut, and have satisfied 
means to prevent the evil.—Although [ have not been|my own mind, that the living insect in the grains, is 
injured by the smut in my own crops, yet I have forthe offspring of an insect, which insect is the cause 
several years (when an opportunity offered) turned myjof smut; and by considering the effect of instinct, I 
attention to the subject, to discover whether any ofithink it may (quite satisfactorily) be traced to its 
the causes (which I have seen) assigned for the smut,/origin.—Should you think this scrawl worthy a place 
could be reconciled by inspection and practical expe-jn your paper, or that it might have a tendency to 
riments; but I have not as yet been able to satisfy my/draw the attention of some person of more ability to the 
mind fully, that either of the many causes, which | havelsubject; please insert it, hoping the reader will excuse 
seen assigned, is the true one, and I am strongly led tothe phraseology, being the production (only) ofa plain 
FREDERICK COUNTY FARMER. 
| giv P.S. If time permits, { will hereafter give a fuller 
heard of. Some of the leading motives which induceldetail of my experiments, and impressions, relative to 
me to believe so, I will briefly state-—Some short time}; he subject, and the insect which I think is the cause 
previous to the harvest of 1818, several of my neigh-lof smut, 


out of the heads. 


Some days after I went to 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
cL New Threshing Machine. 


Mr. Sxinner.—The avidity with which the 
grains of which were good, when the other part of!nymbers of the American Farmer, are sought 
the grains in the same head were smut; this began to for, and the pleasure with which they are pe- 
rused, is very gratifying to those who consider 
agriculture as the principal support of our na- 
amining the smutty wheat. Some days after, I took|tional independence—your excellent paper has 
up several stalks of smutty wheat, for the purpose of|derived much importance from the particular at- 
eee Teeks a, of the roots, stulks, and — tention you have given to the description, and re- 

ereof, minutely.—I was very careful in taking up the|- a mendation of labour saving machines. —The 
United States are differently situated from any 
the first place—to see whether I could discover any/other nation ; land is cheap and abundant, labour 
defect there, which might be the cause of the head/is scarce and dear—and whoever invents an in- 


threshing—In New York, Pennsylvania, and 
amongst the Germans of Virginia, and several 
other states, treading with horses and cattle is 
the customary method of getting out grain— 
This though more expeditious than beating, is 
very objectionable. The grain will be gritty, 
filthy, and often gets wet; this reduces its value 
in the market.—The miller always preferring 
that which is threshed with flails or machines. 
Moreover, the horses employed in treading are 
always injured, and often ruined, ‘Their vio- 
lent exertion, instability of footing, circular 
movement, together with the hot sun of August 
and September, are sufficient to explain the fact. 
The section of country east of the Blue Ridge, 
and in some parts of Maryland and New York, 
are the only places where I have seen machines 
for threshing grain much used. 

These machines although of much utility, are 
not in general well adapted to the purpose pro- 
posed.-They are expensive, complicated, and 
in a majority of instances, do not thresh per- 
fectly clean. If any heads of grain pass un- 
threshed, they are gone for ever. 

Enclosed I send you a drawing of the ma- 
chine lately invented by Mr. Ransone, of Mat- 
thews, Virginia,—which machine I deem much 
superior to any thing of the kind [ have ever seen. 
This drawing which is taken from a small mo- 
del, is only intended to give an idea of the prin- 
ciples upon which the machine is constructed.— 
Braces, hoops, and other minutia, being omitted 
to prevent confusion.—It consists of two wheels, 
two floors, a lever, and a thresher. In addition 
to this I would observe, that the proper method 
of making the lower floor, is by excavating the 
side of a hill of such ascent as to form it on the 
bottom of an under-ground room. This will 
enable the grain to be threshed to be placed 
back of the machine, upon a level with its up- 
per floors—from whence it is easily brought to 
be spread upon it. These floors should be 36 
feet by 40, both surrounded by a circular hoop, 
12 inches in height, and the upper floor lat- 
ticed in such manner as to let the grain pass 
through, but to retain the straw. The team 
attached to the lever, walk outside of the hoop 
on the lower floor, while the grain falls within 
it. The thresher is a solid wooden cylinder, 12 
inches in diameter, and seven feet in length, 
filled with long teeth or cogs, which are gradu- 
ated to the circle of the hoop, on the upper 
floor ;—within which it travels at the rate of 
about 12 miles an hour.—It is fixed in a frame, 
which is attached to an arm projecting from the 
shaft of the second wheel, about 3 teet anove 
the upper floor.—The number of threshers may 
be increased in proportion to the strength of 
team and machinery. The thresher makes 4 
revolutions in the same time that the lever 
makes one. Each flooring of grain requires 





In travelling through the 


turning once, at which time it is necessary to 
stop the machine. 

The advantage which this machine possesses 
over all others that I have seen, I conceive to 
be— First, Its cheapness, the cost is estimated 
at about $100.—Sceond, The possibility of 
threshing all kinds of grain perfectly clean with 





grain | Injit; also of threshing corn.—Zvhird, Less dan- 
ew England threshing is in general performed|ger of injuring the hands employed in working 


carefully opened the chaff which enclosed the grains with a flail—10 bushels out of the hundred, islit— Fourth, The difficulty with which it can 
of smut, and took out the grains, examining everyithere considered as a fair compensation foribe deranged in its operations, and the ease 
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with which any derangement can be repaired. 


ful in proportion to their simplicity. 


cellency of both depends upon the fitness, andjagriculturists. 
connexion throughout; and where either arejand can be generally applied ; lime, in the vi- 
too much incumbered with straps, and bandsjcinity of lime quarries, can be procured at a mo- 
and wheels within wheels—some far? is too of-jderate price, and perhaps it makes the most 
ten out of joint, to the annoyance of the whole|permanent improvement of land; but if you 
Fifth, The facility and cheapness of working it.|would recommend the application of lime to an 


Three horses, or a ycke of oxen and a horse, 


are a sufficient team ; two good hands and ajofa bank of shells, as the best means of improv- 
boy can tend it.—This force will be sufficient tojing his lands, he weuld tell you at once, it is 
get out from one to two hundred bushels per|not in his power to procure it, and that he can- 
day. not apply even 50 bushels of lime, which would 

The despatch with which a crop of wheat canjhere cost him 30 or 40 dollars, to an acre of land, 
be prepared for market, is many times an es-\which would not sell for twenty dollars, and fifty 


sential consideration. The market is often 
best in the most busy part of the season, when 
few hands, and few cattle or horses can be con- 


veniently spared from the plough and other em-jown lands, or reside on the sea, bay, or salt wa- 


ployments. 
These consiccrations 


to publish them. 
Yours respectfully, 
AUGUSTUS M. HICKS. 
Matthews, Va. May 27th, 1820. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


(1s Salt a Manure 1? 


Much difference of opinion has prevailed 
with respect to the value of salt as a manure, 
and I think it is the duty of farmers, who Aave it 
in their power, to make accurate experiments to 
ascertain its effects—writers differ very much 
in their opinions. 

In Young’s Annals of Agriculture, vol. 5, 
page 149, it is stated by Mr. Legrand, that the 
proper quantity is 16 bushels per acre, and he 
highly recommends it as a manure in that pro- 
portion. Inthe memoirs of the Agricultural 
Society of Philadelphia, is a communication by 
(the Arthur Young of America,) Judge Peters, 
stating, that it succeeded best with him, when 
sown in small quantities, say one bushel per 
acre ; but although he was not pleased with his 
experiments, he does not discourage others from 
trying it. Judge Peters is a very close observ- 
er, he has given much of his time to agricultur- 
al experiments, and his opinions are entitled to 
great respect; his ideas, and experience, are 
always given with much candour, but I presume 
the Judge has not made much use of salt asa 
manure ; for if, as Mr. Legrand says, 16 bushels 
is the proper quantity per acre, the article is al- 
ways too expensive, to be applied to land, as 
manure, in the vicinity of Philadelphia. And 
the Judge has chosen another hobby,* on which 
he has triumphantly mounted the hill of fame, 
and I query very much, whether there is, or 
has been a man in the world, who has contribut- 
ed so much as he has done, to give to gypsum, 
its value and proper character. 





*On reflection, 1 think this word is improper, but 
I will let it remain. Iam sure the venerable Judge 


will only smile at it ; I do not mean to disparage, 
but to extol him, for his indefatigable exertions to 
improve the agriculture of our country. 


The ex-jrenders very little service to the great mass of 


have induced me tojsalt waters ? 
present you this brief sketch of observations,afford an inexhaustible source, and the mode of 
and if you think them ofany value to the agricul-/application might be made cheap ; carts could 
tural interests of our country, you are at liberty/be constructed, water tight, and one hand, with a 
good team, and water cart, would pass over 


To recommend impracticabie, or too expen- 
Machines, like governments, are generally use-|sive, applications for the improvement of land, 


Gypsum is cheap and powerful 


Eastern Shore farmer, who is not in frossession 


bushels of lime is a light portion. 
If salt will enrich land, and I cannot doubt 
it, how easy would it be for all the farmers who 


ter river shores to fertilize their lands with the 
If salt isa manure, the salt waters 


much more land in a given time, than could be 


if the distance from the stable and shore were 
equal. 


salt or lime, and I have noticed this subject, 
merely to draw the attention of those, who might 


Every farmer conveniently situated, might make 
the experiment this season, on his young corn, 
oron his grass lands, on a small scale. I be- 
lieve, if pure salt will improve land, the bay or 
river water would be equally fertilizing, if ap- 
plied in proper quantity ; it is combined with 
vegetable matter, constantly passing into the 
rivers and creeks. The grass which is collect- 
ed on the bayshores, driven up by the wind and 
tides, is known to be a very valuable manure. 
The vegetable matter impregnated with salt, has 
a powertul effect. 


I will beg leave, with great deference, to sug- 
gest to those who own marshes on the bay or 
rivers of the Chesapeake, another source from 
which their lands might be improved. Those 
marshes are generally covered with coarse or- 
dinary grass, which cattle will not eat heartily, 
after the early part of the season, and it has 
taken such entire possession of the surface, that 
no other grass can grow there. If those marshes 
cannot be banked and made to produce a more 
valuable crop; the tussocks which might be 
raised, and dryed and burnt, would produce an 
immense quantity of fine ashes. If any farmer 
will try an experiment, on making that kind of 
manure, he will be astonished at the quantity 
anacre willafford. If it is profitable to burn 


would the ashes be, made from those fibrous 
tussocks, composed almost entirely of vegetable 
matter. I have had some experience lately on 
burning tussocks, and was agreeably disappoint- 
ed to find the bulk diminish so inconsiderably. 


of others to the subject. 
A. 


clay, or mud for manure, how much strongerjalternates. 


I have made these remarks to invite the attention|jchange in the aspect of diseases. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ON PHTHISIS PULMONALIS, OR 


Consumption of the Lungs. 
By Dr, Eli 8. Davis, of Abbeville, (S. C.) 

Men are too much in the habit of referring 
the generation of disorders to the influence of 
climate. Gibbon says that, the severity of a 
winter campaign that chilled the courage of the 
Roman troops, was scarcely felt by the hardy 
sons of the Danube, who in their turn were una- 
ble to withstand the summer heats, and dissolv- 
ed away in languor and weakness under the 
beams of an Italian sun. 

Now had this able historian said they were 
unable to resist the licentious habits, and exqui- 
site luxuries of Italy, he would have perhaps 
been more correct in his induction. 

I wish it not to be understood however, that 
{ deny altogether the influence of climate on the 
human constitution. I am free to acknowledge, 





and shall attempt to prove its happy operation 


in the cure of the disease under consideration. 
Sydenham in discussing this disease appears 
to have confounded it with hypocondriases, 


and from the brevity with which he treats it, 


I presume the consumption was a disease less 


manured by the same hand from a manure heap,|-ommon, and far less fatal than at the present 


day. 
Indeed, one would suppose that it was a mere 


I am so situated, that I cannot manure Withigioression into which he had fallen, for after 


devoting but a few remarks on consumption, 
which appear rather incidental than studied, he 


be benefited by their proximity to salt waters.|..ys he must return to the business on hand. 


What this business is we must judge from the 
context of his book ; from which we very readi- 
ly perceive that the subject of illustration is 
epidemic diseases. I am thus minute in order 
to shew that consumptions were not so mortal 
or so frequent in times which were distinguish- 
ed for their rustic simplicity. I will now pro- 
ceed to state the remote and exciting causes of 
consumption. It is proper to remark however, 
that pulmonary consumption is induced by pre- 
disposing debility. Its exciting cause is expo- 
sure to alternate heat and cold. Its remote 
causes are numerous; such as asthma, scro- 
fula, grief, intermitting fevers, measles, re- 
pelled eruptions of the skin, intemperance, ex- 
ternal violence acting on the chest, viceral ob- 
structions, humid state of the atmosphere, and 
in short every thing that has a tendency either 
directly or indirectly to expend the energy of 
the system. From the general debility with 
which the disease is preceded, and the causes 
which produce it acting so universally upon the 
system, we must believe it tobe a disease of the 
whole system. This is the opinion of Dr. 
Rush, than whom there was no better judge. 
In evidence of this fact, he introduces the tes- 
timony of diseases obviously belonging to the 
whole system, with which consumption often 
In the year 1770, Dr. Fothergill ap- 
pears to have viewed Phthisis Pulmonalis 
with thet scrutiny and close research which the 
importance of the subject demanded. The 
changes which took place in society about this 
time seems to have made a _ correspondent 
To aid 
practitioners Dr. Fothergill has given a review 
of his observations in three memoirs, addressed 
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to the medical Society in London, from which I 
must beg leave to make the following quota- 
tions. 

«“ When we consider the structure of the 
lungs, the tenderness of their fabric, the impor- 
tance of their use, the many accidents they are 
unavoidably exposed to, and in comparison with 
many other parts, their insensibility to in:medi- 
ate lesion, we shall be more surprised there are 
so few persons die of consumption, great as the 
number is than that so many perish by this dis- 
temper.” 

“ The time at which a physician can be of 


most use in the cure of consumptions, is at their 


first beginning. The slightest catarrhal de-flux-| 
ion ought not to be neglected if it does not go off 


ina few days. The beginning of most consump- 


tions isa cough more or less violent. This cough 
is produced either by a thin saltish defluxion, irri- 
tating the membrane that lines the trachea, soas to 
bring on a general spasm of all the parts, in or- 
der to dislodge and discharge the irritating mat- 
ter, or else by an inflammation of some part of; 
the lungs or bronchea, produced by one or other 
of the general causes of inflammation.” 

Inflammation of the lungs usually terminate 
either by resolution or suppuration. The first isi 
not so productive of permanent and dangerous 
consequences as the latter, but both should be 
sedulously guarded against. When a suppura- 
tive state of the lungs occurs, the extent of inju- 
ry inflicted is generally commensurate with the 
predisponent causes. If, says Dr. Fothergill, the 
inflammation terminates neither by resolution 
nor suppuration, it often leaves a schirrous hard- 
ness, whereby this particular part of the lungs 
however small and confined, becomes of little or 
no use in the economy of this organ, but by oc- 
casioning an obstruction of circulation and respi- 
ration in one single point, subjects the sound 
parts of the lungs to greater labour. 

This partial induration of the lungs I have 
witnessed in several dissections; an induration, 
not very dissimilar to that which takes place in 
the liver during hefratilis. 

The very able experiments of Spallanzani, 
furnish many useful ideas on respiration, and 
consequently develope much necessary informa- 
tion in relation to that important viscus, the 
lungs. In page 105 of his memoirs on respira- 
tion, he states that the common air which we 
inspire contains 0.27 of oxygen gas, and 0.73 of 
azotic gas, not taking into the account the very 
small quantity of carbonic acid gas which is mix- 
ed with it, but in inspiration the oxygen gas is 
very much diminished and with the oxygen and 
azotic gas remaining in the lungs, we find inter- 
mixed a considerable quantity of carbonic acid 
gas. I introduce this paragraph not so much for 
its accurate division of the component parts of 
the common air we inhale, as from a wish when 
treating of consumption, to never lose sight of the 
— of the most minute operations of the 
ungs. 


The astonishing rapidity with which chemist- 


iof good size, from 80 to 100 dollars. They continue 


air can be chemicaily graduated, reciprocally 
contribute to aid our perceptions when consider- 

ing the subject of consumption. 
(To be Continued.) 

es 
On the use of Oxen and deep ploughing in New En- 
gland, by Josian Quincy, Esy 
{Communicated for the American Farmer, } 
Boston, Nov. 2, 1817. 
My Dear S1r,—In reply to your inquiries in your 
last letter 1 answer :—Oxen are used almost wholly 
for plough and team work in this quarter of the 
country. A single horse is usually kept by our prin- 
cipal farmers, to go to mill and to church, and for the 
convenience of the family. Occasionally he precedes 
the oxen at plough or on the road. This is so univer- 
sal as to be almost without exception among mere 
farmers. They certainly answer all purposes except, 
perhaps speed ; and in this, on a long journey, they 
are considered as quite equal to horses. But of this our 
farmers have not many opportunities of comparison, 
oxen are so universally used. ‘They are “ worked” 
with yokes, and “ broken” when very young, pretty 
much as men break horses. Our farmers are so satis- 
fied with their utility and economy that no argument 
would induce them to change. 

A very good yoke of oxen will cost, when well 
broke, and about five years old, if well matched and 





good without accident and with good usage, until ten 
years old ; then they are usually fatted, and bring 
from the butcher according to their size and fatness, 
from 100 to 120 dollars. 

Whether oxen are not more susceptible of Acai 
than horses, I amignorant. My opinion is that they 
are. A circumstance in your Climate to be ascertain- 
ed in forming an opinion of their comparative utilit 
With respect to “ deep ploughing,” a peta taawor 


, Make acomb of wood, similar to the woo 

comb, only one row of teeth; bore a hole in the 
middle post of your barn: a boy of ten or twelve 
years will comb off bowls enough in one day for 
any farmer’s seed. When this is done, take your 
wheat riddle and riddle the whole, leaving the 
bowls by themselves; clean your floor, thresh 
the bowls—after which run through the mill, 
and your seed will be perfectly freed from all 
kind of foul seed. 

Any mechanic can make a comb for 25 cents. 
Take hard wood, six inches long, split it half or 
three fourths of an inch square ; try out 2 inches 
for the butt end—taper from this to the point in 
the shape of a hand saw file, only the point verg- 
ing upon one side, so as to leave one side per- 
fectly flat and straight; set the teeth in a mortar 
or groove, cut on purpose, with the flat sides all 
one way. This done, put a stem or handle in 
the piece of wood which has the teethin; drive 
this stem in the post (as above) firm, with the 
teeth inclining towards the post. A. 


P. S. If any farther description be necessary, 
[ will endeavour to explain more fully. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Queen Anne’s County, June 22d. 1820. 
My Dean Fuienn, 


On examining my wheat this morning, I found in a 
small lot of blue straw of about 14 bushels seeding, 





change is producing in this state, in the opinion and 
practice of farmers in this respect. Deep ploughing, 
begins tobe more general than formerly. I should 
state five inches to be the most approved practice on 
turning up the sord for corn. With respect to deep-, 
ening it for other crops after the sord is broken, it de-. 
pends upon the natureof the crop and the resources: 
of the farmer, and also the state of his soil. My own 
rule is never to lay down land to grass until it has’ 
been turned up to the depth of fourteen inches, But! 
my practice is peculiar, as I carry a regular succes-' 
sion of, Ist corn, 2d potatoes, 3d carrots, 4th grain,, 
5th grass, over my whole farm ; considering, as I do} 
that carrots is of all farm products the most profita-| 
ble,* and using them as the test of the actual state 
of the depth of tilth on my farm. 

Undoubtedly when the depth of ploughing pass 
the old tilth, and enters upon the virgin soil, “ma- 
nuring’’ must be in proportion to the depth of the 
virgin soil, which you turn, otherwise you sacrifice 
present crop to future crops ;—a practice very dis- 
couraging to any farmer. 

I enclose you the newspaper account of our last 
cattle show. A more detailed statement wiil appear 
in our Repository. 

Respectfully, 
I am your humble servant, 
JOSIAH QUINCY. 


Gronce W. Jerrrizs, 





* We should be glad to know if Mr. Quincy ad- 

eres to this opinion since the culture, uses and pro- 
duct of Ruta Baga and Mangel Wurtzel are better 
understood,— Ed. Am, Farm. 


———-—__ 
OES mae 





ry is advancing, and its successful application to 
the physiology of the animal body, disclose facts 
in regard to animal organization, as practical a 
they are brilliant. 


A knowledge of the phenomena of respiration, 


FROM THE PLOUGH BOY. 
TO CLEAN FLAX SEED. 
Mr, Southwick.—I will give you my plan for 
cleaning flax seed. You are at liberty to publish 
itin your valuable paper if you think it worthy 





and the accuracy with which the atmospheric 


that it was partially effected with the disease called the 
Smut. A few heads of smut were also found among 
wy white wheat, of which my crop principally consists. 

As the smut is by far the most destructive malady 
that can assail the wheat crop, when any considerable 
proportion of it is affected, converting by its offensive 
smell and character, the whole crop into a fetid mass of 
impurity; | was induced to examine the agiicultural 
books in my possession for the origin and remedy of this 
disease. In the first volume of the A. Farmer, page 
269, I found an account given of this disease, by F. 
Blakie, Bailiff of the Earl of Chesterfield, the origin of 
which he ascribes to inoculation in the seed wheat, 
from an intermixture with the black fetid dust of smut- 
ted wheat, and recommends different steeps of the seed 
wheat as a preventive. This isa disease, | have never 
before seen in wheat, and is of late and rare occur- 
rence on the E. S. of Maryland, and I believe in this 
country. Although my experience must necessarily be 
very imperfect, and consequently I feel indisposed to 
controversy with the bailiff of his lordship, either with 
regard to the proximate cause, or efficiency of the reme- 
dy he suggests—yet while I am inclined to doubt the 
cause he alleges for the disease, I should rejoice, though 
I can hardly hope, that he has recommended an efficient 
remedy. 

The wheat which grew from the seed of the smutted 
blue straw I have mentioned, was picked out to the 
amount of a half gallon, from a half bushel of mixed 
wheat that was entirely unaffected with smut; and the 
seed wheat of the present smutted crop, was equally pure ; 
which evidently evinces, that the smut in this case, and 
most probably in all others, arises from some other 
cause than the one suggested by the bailiff of his lord- 
ship. I am much inclined to believe this disease origi- 
nates from a puncture made in the grain of wheat, by 
a small black bug about the size of a flea, after the grain 
has, or nearly so, attained its natural size, though yet 
remaining in a green and succulent state; which punc- 
ture speedily converts it into nauseous putridity. Almost 
invariably more or less of those small black winged bugs 
were found busily engaged on the heads of wheat affect- 





of notice. 


ed with the smut; which were alway the most green and 
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succulent, and the grains affected, exhibited this punc- 
ture in the side or end. In examining my white wheat for 
this disease, a great variety of insects were found on 
the heads of wheat, but very seldom on the heads af- 
fected with the smut; yet whenever those small 
black bugs were found on the wheat, if in a green and 
succulent state, the heads are almost invariably affected 
with the smut; and from the exterior of the grain 
being found still green, while the interier was black 
and fetid, I am disposed to think, they produce this 
effect very speedily. Should the smut originate from 
those bugs, as suggested, it is very doubtful, whether 


THE CAUSE OF THE PLOUGH, 


Or reflections drawn from reading an account of the last 
_ Holkham Sheep Shearing. 


The difference in profit to the United States, be- 
tween good and bad cultivation, is a primary object, 
which cannot be rendered too manifest to our cultiva 
tors, our statesmen, and our men of industry of every 
description. We not only have our own experience, 
knowledge, and learning, and the gradual introduc- 
tions of rice, indigo, cotton and sugar, which were 
not cultivated in the metropolitan countries, from 
which our population has been principally derived, 





any process to which the seed wheat can be subjected, 
we 6 avert their direful devastations. | 

Lhope some of your intelligent and patriotic cor-| 
respondents, will give you their opinion with regard] 
to the course of this disease—for although like the 
hessian fly, we may not possibly be enabled to avert 
its ravages, yet a correct knowledge of the cause, may 
at least prevent much useless trouble and expense, and 
afford the best guide in quest of remedies. 


. t 
Isend you herewith some of the bugs to be ex- 


amined with your magnifying glasses, and minutely 
classed and described, should you deem it necessary. 
And presuming you have never,secn the smut wheat 
Isend you some heads for your inspection—Should 
you find herein, any suggestions that may lead to uti- 
lity, they are at your service without my name. 

Your friend, 


{Some remarks in our next.] 


Ed. Am. Far. 


PEG PARMER 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JUNE 30, 1820, 
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(CP The proceedings of the agricultural society of 
Maryland, with the valuable address of the President 
thereof, will appear in our next.—We are happy also 
to acknowledge the receipt of Judge Earle’s, deliver- 
ed before the Agricultural Society of Queen-Anne’s 
County—where we hope justice will speedily be 
done to that much abused soil, for which provi- 
dence has done so much, and human skill so little. 

These addresses have been precluded by, others 
previously received. It is not desirable to have more 
than one article of the kind in the same paper, and the 
farmer must observe the Jiiller’s rule. 


(cP The letter of Mr. Singleton on Mare, is in type. 


and will be in our next, with the letter of the farmer 
who sent it—unless forbidden to publish it. 





(fF A Marriaxo Farmer, is informed that many 
communications, equally pressing, though not more 
interesting than his—have been on file, some of them 


more than two months,—It shall either appear very|four or even five different crops, the use of the 


soon in the Farmer, or be disposed of to his satisfac- 


tion; for we perceive he has the liberality and good/ments in the whole system of manure, irrigation 


sense, not to be offended with the Editor for not 
* pleasing every body.” 


(CP Evrrontat Exeacement Exptarnen.—The great- 
er number of our subscribers, have closed with the 
proposal to have the actual receipt of each number of 
their paper guaranteed. It is therefore proper now 
to make it known to them, that in writing for missing 
numbers, they will be expected to aver distinctly that 


but by a sufficient knowledge of the languages of the 
modern civilized nations, by means of good books of 
travels, translations, and especially by means of writ. 
ten works from our late sister states. And in the books 
and example of England, we may have a most entertain 
ing and profitable mass of knowledge in agriculture, 
and all the relative arts courting us to mental plea- 
sure, individual profit, national honour and prosperi- 


y. 
’ This train of reflection has been produced by the 
perusal of a copy of the report of the agricultural en- 
tertainment of three days, given in the first week of 
July, 1817, by Thomas William Coke, Esq. of the 
parish of Holkham, and county of Norfolk, in Great 
Britain. 

This distinguished British farmer came to his pa 
ternal estate, all in that county, in the year 1775, 
when its whole annual rents amounted to 2200/ ster- 
ling. A large portion of this estate, which was si- 
tuated in several adjoining parishes, was then let at 
three shillings sterling per acre, free of tythes ona 
long Tease. Another lease was attempted, for 21 
years, at five shillings per acre. But the tenant de- 
clined it from mere prudence. At that time wheat 
was not raised in the district, and Norfolk is not a 
country for maize, grape vines, and other produc- 
tions of France, Spain, and the United States. J 
was believed that wheat would not grow there. The 
system of farming was very bad, and the produce was 
of little value, so late as the year 1775. Now, in the 
wettest summers scarcely a weed is to be seen on Mr. 
Coke’s estates, for he extirpates them by every care 
and means, as the wasters of the nourishment of his va- 
rious crops. After reaping his wheat of which he 
makes noble production, his ground is as clean, as 
his barn floor. Young men from Germany, are sent} 
over to reside with this gentleman’s tenants to /earn 
the noble art of culture, for his fame has extended to 
the European continent. Since Mr. Coke came to this 
estate he has been able to advance his rents in Nor. 
folk to 20,000/ sterling per annum, having made his| 
old or poor farms of 3s. and Se. per acre, worth 30s. 
sterling per acre, though he is not in the vicinity of 
any large town. English South down Sheep, for fine 
wool and carcass, common turnips, sweedish turnips! 
called the Ruta Baga, the yellow Scotch turnip, 
mangel wurtzel, saint-foin, the clovers, large and ex- 
cellent crops of wheat and barley, the succession of 





pulverized rape seed oil-cake as manure, improve- 


wherever practicable, the drill and horse-hoeing hus- 
bandry, liberality in the quantity of seed, the Devon 
breed of cows, immense plantations of 1500 acres of 
wood land or forest trees, building for himself and 
his tenants from his own wood and timber, improve- 
ments in the instruments, implements and utensils of 
agriculture, increased population, the finest breeding 
animals, flagging thin grounds with grass sods of 34 
inches, and all the modern novelties and improve- 
ments in culture invented or imported by Great Bri- 





the number or numbers called for were never receiv 


ed. It cannot be-expected of the Editor, that he shouldjof Mr. Coke’s estate. 


resupply his subscribers with such papers as they 
may have lost or permitted to be destroyed. He has, 
no printing office, nor any concern in or knowledge 
of the printing business—The Farmer is put out to be; 
printed—and each number therefore, costs a specific) 
sum to the Editor. Every subscriber, whose paper 
does not come to hand in due course of mail, is re-| 
quested to wait the arrival of another mail, and if not! 
eames, we shall expect to be immediately appriz-| 
ed of it. 


tain, have been the means of this great improvement 
The best mora! consequences 
have accompanied this increase of value, crops, and 
rents, one strong proof of which is the actual demo. 
lition of the poor house, always before necessary in 
the three adjoining parishes, is no longer requisite 
for so well employed a population. The number of 
separate farms on the estates is twelve more than 
when Mr. Coke received them by descent, or pur. 


jguests at the shearing by a respectable neighbour, 


mers and tenants from the three kingdoms, to br the 
best they had ever seen. 

It appeared to be an object of the British govern. 
ment, promoted by this great farming assembly, to 
send some of the most judicious farmers of the east 
of England over to the Netherlands, to examine into 
and learn wisdom from the farming of that rich and 
highly cultivated country. 

The most valuable writings on agriculture, were 
topics of conversation among the noblemen, gentle- 
men, clergy, physicians, lawyers, officers of the army 
and navy, and cther persons of reading collected at 
Holkham! Such as Sir John Sinclair’s code of- agri- 
culture: Sir Humphrey Davy’s elements of agricultura! 
chemistry: the voluminous and important publications 
of the British Board of Agriculture, &c. &c. The 
questions of preference™between ploughing with oxen 
and horses,—the d/ii/ and common plough husbandry— 
the merino and South down sheep—long and short, 
leases—the union of capital and skill, or large and 
small farms—with many others important to agriculture 
were agitated. 

It will appear to ample satisfaction and decided 
conviction that there are few branches of natural 
philosophy, chemistry, natural history, mechanics, 
&c. which may not be profitably applied especially 
on those extensive bodies of land, whieh are yet in 
the hands of many in the United States. To take 
the utmost advantage of these, the cultivator ouglit 
to be a man of education, and disposed to use books 
of prompt.and easy reference, and to read in evenings, 
inclement seasons and other leisure times. He 
should be so far prepared by education, or by the pro- 
per and necessary reflection or excitement, as to be 
competent and disposed to his own progressive scien 
tific improvement, by reading, observation and in- 
tercourse with intelligent men. Few, who soberly 
and energetically pursue this course for a series of 
years will not fail to add materially to their own fair and 
honourable gains, to the general prosperity, and to the 
respectability of “ the profession of a planter or fai- 
mer.” Doctor Coventry, the professor of agriculture 
in the University of Edinburgh, regulary illustrates 
the actual and extensive connexion of the cultivation 
of the earth with natural philosophy, comprehending 
chemistry, natural history in its several great depart- 
ments, particularly the vegetable, cnd the physiology 
of vegetation, as it stands connected with the growth 
of cultiviated plants. Well educated men, whose in- 
tellectual powers are judiciously and actively employ- 
ed in any useful art, effect more, and at a less ex- 
pense, than much greater numbers of uninstructed 
persons. We conclude therefore with repeating what 
we ventured at first to advance, that the differencé 
in profit to the United States, between good and bad 
cultivation is a primary object of honourable profi 
which cannot be rendered too manifest to our culti- 
vators, our statesmen and our men of industry of 
every description: and by way of pee the subject 
upon the great scale and in the right places, we re- 
spectfully submit a recommendation, that a com- 
mittee of agriculture be regularly appointed, and 
maintained by each house in the legislatures of the 
union and the states. As reservoirs of all pertinent 
information, they would send forth streams, whicli 
would happily move the great wheels of the landed 
interest. 


were admitted by a large company oye far- 


Present Prices of Country Produce in this Market. 

Actual sales of Whest—Wunrtr, 95 cts—Rep, 90 to 
92 cts—Corn 46 to 48 cts—Rvx,52 to 55 cts—Oarts, 
32 to 35 cis—Hay, per ton $16 50 to $17—Srraw, 
do. $7 to $9—Froun, from the wagons, $4 50— 
Wurskey, from do. 30 to 314 cis—Burren, pr. Ib. 18, 
cts—Eees, per doz. 124 cts—Lamn, per quarter, 37! 
to 75 cts—Vxrat, per lb. 6 to 8 cts—Brer, prime 
pieces, 10 cts—Live Catrix, $6 50 to $7—Peas, per 
bushel 80 cts—Porarors, per peck 50 cts—Maryland 
Tonacco, 3hhds. Calvert county, at $9 50—One do 
Charles county, at $9—Two do. at $8 50, and all 





chase, for he has bought more lands with his profits, 
and extended his improvements to them. The meri- 


that we know of since last report---No sales of Vir- 
ginia Tonacco, the present week that we have heard 


ino sheep of the country, exhibited to the numerous of—North Carolina produce, same as last report. 
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